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THE MOGUL DYNASTY IN HINDUSTAN.—No. IV. 


Acar was only in his fourteenth year when he ascended 
the throne. According to Humaioon’s will, Byram was 
appointed regent, and to this able but vindictive minister 
the youthful sovereign was greatly indebted for the pre- 
tervation of the empire from the enemies by whom it was 
‘urrounded. Several measures of a highly popular cha- 
tacter, such as prohibiting the usual exaction of presents 
from the farmers, the allowing all goods to pass toll free, 
and the abolishing the practice of pressing labourers to the 
War, signalised the commencement of the new reign, and 
gave promise of the great and good government that was 
about to shed its blessings upon Hindu Among 
the first enemies of the youthful emperor wa under, 
vho had been defeated by Humaioon, and who now ex- 
Perienced a similar fate at the hands of his son. A still 
more formidable enemy appeared in Himu, the vizier of 
the contemptible Mohammed, of whom we have already 
Vou. VII. 





spoken, who, on hearing of the death of Humaioon, 
marched with a great army toward Delhi. Tirdi, Ac- 
bar’s governor, with an inferior force, imprudently 
marched out to attack the invader, and was entirely 
routed ; and then, as if to show how nearly his courage 
was allied with its opposite, fear, surrendered the 
capital almost without another effort. Acbar thus be- 
held almost the entire empire wrested from him at one 
blow. He called Byram to him, addressed him by 
the name of father, and placed in his hands the entire 
management of affairs. A council of war was held, and 
the majority of the Omrahs present were of opinion, that 
as Himu’s force alone was five times greater than theirs, 
it would be most prudent to retreat to Cabul. Byram 
opposed this, and Acbar seconded him with so much 
spirit and gallant alaerity, that the chiefs unanimously 
cried out that their lives and fortunes were at the king’s 
* 258 
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service. An instance now occurred of Byram’s strict, 
uncompromising severity ; whilst the king was hunting 
one day, he caused Tirdi to be beheaded for surrendering 
Delhi. Acbar of course was compelled to thank him for 
the service he had performed, though he shuddered at the 
inhumanity of the punishment. The emperor now marched 
towards Delhi, and at Paniput encountered Himu’s forces. 
Himu began the action with his elephants, thinking to 
frighten the Moguls with the onset of those enormous 
animals, which however were so resolutely received and 
skilfully galled by lances, arrows, and javelins, as to be- 
come outrageous ; and they ultimately turned and spread 
discord and confusion among their own ranks. Himu, 
mounted on a prodigious elephant, at the head of 4000 
horse, in spite of this repulse, continued the action with 
great vigour, and succeeded in penetrating into the very 
heart of the Mogul army. Here he was wounded by an 
arrow in the eye, and many of his troops, thinking the 
wound mortal, gave way. The brave general however 
forcibly drew the arrow from his head, tearing the eye 
from the socket with it, and in that terrible condition con- 
tinued the fight with indomitable courage, with admirable 
though ill-fated fortitude. He was at last made prisoner, 
owing to the treacherous cowardice of his elephant-driver, 
who, to save himself from the threatened attack of one of 
the Mogul chiefs, pointed to his master, saying at the 
same time who he was. Himu was immediately sur- 
rounded, and conveyed into Acbar’s presence; Byram 
immediately told the king that it would be a meritorious 
action in him to kill that brave infidel with his own hands. 
Acbar, obeying the intimation, drew his sword, but bursting 
into tears, merely laid it upon Himu’s shoulder. The mi- 
nister, after having sternly alluded to the ill-timed clemency 
which had been the source of all the misfortunes of the 
family, beheaded the captive with one blow of his sabre. 
In this battle were taken the almost incredible number 
of fifteen hundred elephants. Acbar returned to Delhi 
in triumph. Byram’s cruel and imperious disposition 
naturally caused dissension between him and his royal 
master, although from time to time he endeavoured to 
avert the impending calamity of disgrace by directing 
Acbar’s attention successively to the different enemies of 
his throne. He was at length however dismissed, to the 
great satisfaction of the many foes his unpopular charac- 
ter had made. And now this man belied, in the conduct 
of his own affairs, the whole tenor of his previous life and 
intellectual qualities. Whilst directing the infinitely greater 
concerns of an empire, he had been distinguished for 
vigour and decision of character; he now exhibited the 
most pitiable weakness and irresolution. He had been 
devotedly faithful to Humaioon as well as to Acbar, and 
might naturally feel great personal interest in their for- 
tunes ; rebellion now seemed to engage all his thoughts. 
He first determined te possess himself of one remote por- 
tion of the empire, then of another, and was ultimately 
attacked and defeated by Acbar’s generals. The friends 
on whom he had relied, now deserted him, and his distress 
became so great, that he was constrained to send a slave 
to the emperor to represent his sad condition and implore 
mercy. Acbar received him with marked kindness and 
distinction, which so moved Byram, that he burst into 
tears, and threw himself at the foot of the throne : Acbar, 
immediately stretching out his hand, commanded him to 
rise, and replaced him in his former position at the head 
of the Omrahs, and said to him, “If the lord Byram 
loves a military life, he shall have the government of 
Calpé and Chinderi, in which he may exercise his martial 
genius: if he chooses rather to remain at court, our fa- 
vour shall not be wanting to the great benefactor of our 
family ; but should devotion engage the soul of Byram 
to perform a pilgrimage to Mecca, he shall be escorted 
in a manner suitable to his dignity.” Byram chose the 
latter, received from the emperor a proper retinue and 
pension, and set out on the journey, from which he was 
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never to return. On his way he was basely assassinated 
by the son of an Affghan chief, whom Byram had slain 
in the conflict with Himu. Thus perished a brave war- 
rior and enlightened statesman ; and although humanit 
cannot be added to his good qualities, we must remember 
that the whole history of Baber and Humaioon had es- 
tablished the truth of the conviction on which he acted, 
that their misfortunes were to be attributed to their jjl- 
timed clemency. 

Through the whole of Acbar’s reign incessant warfare 
was going on in some part of the empire, partly caused 
by the rebellions of governors of provinces, and partly by 
the endeavours of Acbar to extend the empire to its an- 
cient limits. In pursuance of this object the Deccan 
was invaded and conquered, which Mr. Mill stigmatises 
as an act of “ unprincipled ambition ;” a harsh term, to 
say the least of it, considering that not only the Deccan, 
but the whole of Hindustan had been formerly comprised 
within the boundaries of the empire, and the sovereigns 
therefore accustomed, Patan as well as Mogul, to claim a 
sway no less extended, and that the country in question 
was at the time divided into different kingdoms continu- 
ally warring with each other. There are two things con- 
nected with Acbar’s military transactions worthy of re- 
mark: the one, the never-failing rapidity and decision 
with which every new enemy was attacked: before he 
could concentrate his own strength or add to it that of 
others ; the other, his personal courage, which even ex- 
ceeded in imprudence and audacity that of his famous 
grandfather Baber. On one occasion accounts arrived 
that the governor of Guzerat was besieged in Ahmedna- 
bad. The season rendered the march of a large army 
with any degree of speed impracticable. With a smail 
force therefore of 3000 horse and 300 camels he hurried 
to the spot, journeying for several days together at the 
rate of eighty miles a day, till he reached the enemy, 
who was thunderstruck on hearing the sound of drums 
beating the imperial march.* Acbar had calculated that 
the troops within the city would find some mode of join- 
ing him ; but as that was not the case, he saw that all 
depended upon him and his little army. ‘To put retreat 
out of the question, he crossed the river that ran between 
him and _ his enemies, and was there attacked by 7000 
horse. How easily might defeat in this petty engage- 
ment have resulted in the loss of an empire! The troops, 
however, as Acbar had calculated, fought with almost 
more than mortal resolution, both from despair at finding 
themselves placed in so desperate a position, and from 
pride that so great a sovereign was sharing it with them, 
and entrusting his fortunes and safety to their valour. 
The enemy was repulsed with great loss, and pursued 
by all the army, with the exception of a small body of 
200 horse that remained round the person of the em- 
peror on a rising ground. Suddenly a large body of 
fresh soldiers, who had been left ‘to watch the garrison, 
advanced upon the little party. It was one of those 
moments when men win or lose everything by their 
conduct. Acbar ordered the drums to beat the imperial 
march, and at once charged upon the enemy, who, con- 
vinced from these manceuvres that the whole of the em- 
peror’s troops must be coming up the hill, retreated with 
precipitation. 

On another occasion, with 70 horse Acbar met a 
thousand of the enemy in a spot between two hedges 
where only six horsemen could pass abreast, himself 
mingling in the melée like a common trooper. These 
very imprudencies, however, when combined with good 
fortune and the unequalled skill and vigour of his 
government, helped to impress the whole empire with 
an idea his almost supernatural powers of mind 
and body. ~ Acbar reigned no less than fifty-one years, 
but his latter days were not blessed, with the content 
and happiness to himself which he had done so much to 








* Betokening the presence of the emperor. 
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diffuse among his subjects. He lost a son, whom he 
tenderly loved, then his minister Abul Fazil, who was 
murdered by banditti, and, lastly, another son. These 
blows, one after the other, were too much for him; his 
health declined visibly, and in 1014 he died, leaving his 
subjects to mourn for one of the best and wisest sove- 
reigns that ever adorned or dignified a throne. We 
proceed to speak of the government which has stamped 
such a character on its author. 

It is indeed wonderful that in the course of a reign 
which, however long, was scarcely ever free from the 
anxieties of war, that any sovereign should have been 
able or willing even to make the attempt of forming so 
comprehensive and excellent a system as that exemplified 
in the ‘ Ayeen Acbery,’ a work which shows that how- 
ever famous he might be as a warrior, or reverenced as a 
monarch, Acbar was pre-eminently the statesman! The 
* Ayeen Acbery ’ is a work written under the immediate 
direction of Acbar, by his distinguished literary vizier 
Abul Fazil. It contains a great amount of financial and 
statistical matter connected with Acbar’s government and 
the empire ; it describes the regulations of the different 
departments, and arranges the domestic economy of the 
empire, from the collecting of the revenues and the care 
of the army, down to the stipends of the ladies of the 
harem, the daily food of the king’s camels, and the mode 
of serving up his dinner. It contains also many valuable 
remarks and statements illustrative of Acbar’s habits and 
rule. With respect to his habits, it appears that he spent 
nearly the whole of the twenty-four hours in the exercise 
of his duties, merely taking a little repose in the evening, 
and again in the morning. The greatest part of the 
night was spent in business and in listening to the dis- 
courses of the philosophers and historians he delighted to 
collect around him. On these occasions “he fathomed 


the depths of knowledge, examined the value of ancient 


institutions, and formed new.” About three hours be- 


fore day, musicians were introduced, who performed vocal | the most powerful and the most sublime effect. 
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Not only did Acbar himself examine personally into the 
minutest arrangements of the government, and correct 
or complete, where he found them bad or imperfect, 
but in some departments he entirely remodelled the 
system ; as, for instance, in the important,one connected 
with the finances. He placed the whole taxation of the 
empire upon a new and improved basis, removing a great 
number of vexatious and injurious taxes for one broad 
equitable levy upon the land of the country, which he 
had carefully measured, and the amount of revenue fixed. 
He remitted the navigation duties, and reduced those on 
manufactories. The coin was improved by enhancing 
its real as compared with the previous nominal value. 
Literature and the arts were never better encouraged or 
appreciated ; and lastly, the education of the people was 
made more universal, and its quality incalculably im- 
proved, under his judicious patronage. 

To conclude, his reign has mot inappropriately 
designated as the Golden Age ’ dia. He was not 
only the first man of the empire in circumstances and 
station, but in accomplishments, in intellect, and in virtue. 
He possessed, as we have seen, that rare and fortunate 
combination of qualities for rule by which he was enabled 
not only to project, or to appreciate when others had 
projected, some of the loftiest principles of government, 
but to carry them himself into practice by his practical 
skill and by an unwearied and personally laborious atten- 
tion to their details, which must have roused the envy and 
admiration of the dullest plodder in his dominions. It 
was a pity the Oriental compliment to royalty could not 
be realised in Acbar’s case; such kings should indeed 
“ live for ever.” 


THE CHURCH-ORGAN.—No. I. 


Or all the various kinds of musical instruments a large 
church-organ is the one which produces at the same time 
If mere 


and instrumental music; after that an hour was spent | loudness or strength of sound were the orily point of su- 


by his majesty in silent prayer. Just before daybreak 
people of all ranks were in attendance waiting the em- 
peror’s appearance. Beside the opportunities of audience 
regularly afforded to all, Acbar occasionally appeared at 
a window where petitions might be offered to him without 
any intervention whatever. He abolished the ancient 
custom of prostration to the earth by persons appearing 
in his presence. He took but one meal daily, and that 
was generally so simple, that for months together he did 
not taste animal food. 

The principles of his government were, “ to gain and 
secure the hearts of all men ;” to be just in the adminis- 
tration of justice, by not allowing petitioners to be “ af- 
fected by delay ;” to be tolerant in matters of religion 
(his vizier has recorded that “ he never laughed at nor 
ridiculed, any religion or sect”) ; and to be sparing of the 
lives of offenders, a principle Acbar was in little danger 
of departing from. ‘The whole country was divided into 
provinces, the governors of which were removed every 
three years. In his instructions to the different officers 
of the state there is much practical wisdom mingling 
with the humanity and benevolence of rule they inculcate. 
He says, they “ must regard the knowledge of the dis- 
positions of men as the firmest basis of their power. The 
needy are to be relieved, particularly those who do not 
set forth their wants.” The remarks on the administration 
of justice are peculiarly admirable, for their clear, 
searching, and impartial character. The collector of 
the revenue is to consider himself “ the immediate friend 
of the husbandman ;” is to lend him money when he needs 
it, to be repaid at favourable periods ; if former collectors 

ave been inconsiderate or unjust, the present one is to 
do his utmost to remedy the wrong. Even the manner 
in which the taxes are to be demanded is directed to be 
“affable,” 





periority which recommended it, it would be forced to 
yield to many other instruments in those softer and more 
delicate characteristics which appeal so much to the 
feelings in a contemplative mind. But the truth is 
that the organ is not a single instrument, sounded in a 
uniform manner ; it is an elaborate combination of many 
different instruments, some of which imitate the martial 
tones of the trumpet, horns, &c.; others imitate the 
human voice, and that instrument which is supposed to 
bear the nearest resemblance to it, 7.e. the clarionet ; others 
again imitate the flute, the flageolet, and other sweet in- 
struments. It is this combined power which enables the 
organ to sympathise, as it were, with so many ef our 
emotions ; to harmonise equally with the mournful hymn 
of penitence and prayer, and with the exciting strains of 
joy and thanksgiving ; and to the same circumstance are 
we to look for an explanation of the fact that the organ 
is the one instrument chosen before all others as an 
accompanying part of divine worship. 

In attempting to convey to the reader a slight notion 
of the principles on which this noble instrument acts, we 
may censistently enter into a few details respecting the 
sanction and use of the organ in different ages, as a part 
and parcel of religious worship. : 

From a very early period in the history of mankind we 
find that music, either instrumental or vocal, formed a 
marked feature in religious worship. The Bible affords 
abundant proof of this, so far as regards the Jews ; and 
we have every ground for believing that most other 
nations, whether their form of worship was pure or sen- 
sual in its details, admitted music to form a portion of it : 
whether it is that men, judging the Deity by a human 
standard, think that their worship will be more accep- 
table when accompanied by the charms of music—or 
whether music is considered as a means of exciting the 
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mind to a certain degree of sensibility fitted for devotion, 
is not now for us to inquire; we speak merely as to the 
fact. 

It appears that the singing of hymns formed part of 
the etiie of the early Christians before even churches 
were built for them. Philo, in speaking of the nocturnal 
assemblies of an early sect of Christians, says, “ After 
supper their sacred songs began; when all were arisen, 
they selected from the rest two choirs, one of men and one 
of women, in order to celebrate some festival; and from 
each of these a person of a majestic form, and well skilled 
in music, was chosen to lead the band. They then 
chanted hymns in honour of God, composed in different 
measures and modulations, now singing together, and now 
answering each other by turns.”” While the Christians 
were kept in subjection by the Roman emperors, it is 
supposed that their hymns were sung by stealth, as it 
were ; but after the of Constantine, chanting formed 
part of the service mall the Christian churches. St. 
Augustine, alluding to the year 386, says, “ At this time 
it was first ordered that hymns and psalms should be 
sung after the manner of Eastern nations, that the people 
might not languish and pine away with a tedious sorrow ; 
and from that time to the present it is retained at Milan, 
and imitated by almost all the other congregations of the 
world.” 

It is supposed that the first hymns sung by the Chris- 
tians were, as far as regards music, a mixture of those of 
the Jews with those of the Grecks and Romans ; but new 
compositions gradually made their way into use. The 
first musical instruments used by the Christians in their 
worship were the harp and psaltery; the cymbals and 
tabrets of the Jews and pagans being excluded ; but ge- 
nerally speaking the hymns and chants appear to have 
been unaccompanied. When St. Augustin arrived in 


England and established Christianity on a firm footing 


(himself being the first archbishop of Canterbury), he 
taught his converts the mode of singing and chanting 
hymns which fhen existed in Italy, and in every part 
of the Christian world the same practice was observed ; 
indeed there was at one time a very absurd contest be- 
tween the French and Italian Christians as to who sang 
the best in their religious offices, and nothing less than a 
decision of Charlemagne could settle the dispute. 

The period of the introduction of the instrument 
which we now know by the name of the organ, is one of 
those questions which scem as if they would never be 
satisfactorily settled. Much has been written on the sub- 
ject, but great doubt still exists. There was an instrument 

nown to the ancients under the name of the Hydraulicon, 
or hydraulic organ, which seems to have been acted on by 
the flow of a stream of water ; but how this was effected 
has never yet been clearly understood by the moderns. 
There seems reason, however, to believe that an organ 
somewhat resembling those now in use was known about 
the year 364; for an epigram has been preserved, which 
is supposed to have been written by the emperor Julian, 
and of which Dr. Burney gives the following translation :— 
“I see reeds of a new species, the growth of another and a 
brazen soil; such as are not agitated by our winds, but 
by a blast that rushes from a leathern cavern beneath 
their roots; while a robust mortal, running with swift 
fingers over the concordant keys, makes them, as they 
smoothly dance, emit melodious sounds.”” We have in 
this description pipes, keys, and bellows, and therefore 
whatever may be said of the greater antiquity of the 
organ, we may feel justified in thinking that at the end of 
the fourth century an instrument existed which we may 
call an organ. In the year 514 another writer thus de- 
scribes the organ :—“ ‘The organ is an instrument com- 
posed of divers pipes formed into a kind of tower, which, 
by means of bellows, is made to produce a loud sound; 
and in order to express agreeable melodies, there are in 
the inside movements made of wood, that are pressed 
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down by the fingers of the player, which produce the 
most pleasing and brilliant tones.” This description is 
still more precise. 

The organ is said to have been first used in Rome, by 
order of Pope Vitalian, about 660; and the first one seen 
in France was, according to some writers, sent from Con- 
stantinople as a present from the emperor Constantine 
VI., Copronymus, in 757, to king Pepin. No mention 
is made by the venerable Bede of the use of the organ in 
the English church in his time (about 730) ; but in the 
tenth century they appear to have become well known in 
England, as well as in France and Germany. 

During several succeeding centuries there are occa- 
sional notices of organs, organ-builders, and organists, 
scattered through the details of historians and annalists ; 
but nothing which need detain us, till we arrive at the 
reigns of Henry VIII., Edward VI., and Elizabeth. During 
this century (the sixteenth) church music rose to a brilliant 
height in England: the number of composers was very 
great, and their excellence has been abundantly proved 
by later writers. But although England seems to have 
taken the lead in composition for the organ, the construc- 
tion of the organ itself appears to have been more attended 
to in Germany than anywhere else. As an instance of 
the care and attention bestowed on the construction of 
the organ, Dr. Burney relates the following circum- 
stance :—“ In the year 1592, articles of agreement were 
drawn up between the magistrates of Groningen and 
David Beck, an organ-builder of Halberstadt, in which 
it was agreed by the former that for an instrument, the 
contents of which were minutely described, a certain sti- 
pulated sum should be paid to the latter upon its com- 
pletion, provided it was approved, after trial and exami- 
nation, by such organists as they should nominate for 
that purpose. The instrument in its construction employed 
the builder four years; and in 1596, the most eminent 
organists in Germany being invited, they tried the instru- 
ment, and gave a written approbation of it, which was 
signed by all of them, fifty-three in number.” 

We now approach a period when organs were destined 
to be expelled from English churches. Among tlie 
changes which the Puritans made in the political and 
domestic affairs of England, one was the abolition of 
the liturgy, and another the destruction of organs. The 
liturgy was denounced in 1644, as a “ superstitious 
ritual,” and spontaneous prayers were ordered to be 
used instead of a pre-arranged form of service; while 
with respect to music, psalm-singing, unaccompanied 
by the organ, was ordained. So completely was this 
latter order obeyed, that when, after the Restoration, the 
old form of worship was resumed, organs, organ-builders, 
and organists were almost equally rare im England: 
some of the organ-builders had been forced to become 
carpenters and cabinet-makers during the Commonwealth, 
there being no demand for organs. 

Under these circumstances several foreign organ- 
builders settled in England, among whom were Schmidt 
from Germany, and Harris from France. They erected 
many organs in different churches, and a spirit of rivalry 
existed between them. Dr. Burney gives a remarkable 
account of this rivalry on one occasion. “ About the 
latter end of Charles II.’s reign, the master and benchers 
of the Temple, being determined to have as complete an 
organ erected as possible in their church, received pro- 
posals from both these eminent artists, backed by the re- 
commendation of such an equal number of powerful 
friends and celebrated organists, that they were unable to 
determine among themselves which they should employ. 
They therefore told the candidates, if each of them would 
erect an orgen in different parts of the church, they would 
retain that which, in the greatest number of excellencies, 
should be allowed to deserve their preference. Schmidt 
and Harris agreeing to this proposal, in about eight or 
nine months each had, with the utmost exertion cf his 
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abilities, an nstrument ready for trial.” Schmidt en- 
gaged Purcell and Dr. Blow to play on his organ, while 
Harris procured the service of Lully, the queen’s organist ; 
and for the long period of twelve months they continued 
vying with one another, and no one could decide which 
was the better instrument. At last the decision was left to 
Judge Jefferies, who was a member of the Temple, and 
who has left behind him a dark reputation as a judge. 
Whether he was qualified to decide in musical matters 
we do not know, but he pronounced in favour of Schmidt’s 
organ; whereupon Harris’s was removed, and afterwards 
used at St. Andrew’s, Holborn. During the contest, the 
two antagonists and their friends made use of the most 
unfair and mischievous means to defeat each other: on 
the night preceding one of the trials, “ the friends of 
Harris cut the bellows of Schmidt’s organ in such a man- 
ner, that when the time came for playing upon it, no 
wind could be conveyed into the wind-chest.” 

Schmidt and Harris made a great number of organs 
for churches in different parts of the kingdom, while at 
the same time Germany was paying attention both to 
builders and players ou that instrument. It is related 
that when Reincke was appointed organist at Hamburg, 
an Amsterdam musician, who remembered the excellence 
of the previous organist, Scheidemann, was heard to say 
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that he should “ like to see” the presumptuous man who 
would dare to succeed such a player. Reincke heard of 
this, and sent him one of his compositions, together with 
his portrait, on which was the superscription, “ This is the 
portrait of the audacious man you so much wish to see.” 
The merit of the composition caused the Dutchman in- 
stantly to go to Hamburg to hear Reincke play, and he 
then acknowledged him to be worthy of the place he filled. 
We do not deem it necessary to proceed in these details 
to a later period. A constant succession of organ- 
builders has appeared in the principal countries of 
Europe, and the use of the instrument has remained 
without any great change, at least in its more important 
characters. There are, and perhaps always will be, 
Christian sects which do not admit the organ as forming 
part of religious service. Where the organ is employed, 
however, it is, as has been observed by Mr. Mason, in his 
‘ Essay on Church Music,’ as a means of preparing the 
mind for devotion, and of affording temporary rest during 
the service ; as an integral part of the service, for accom- 
panying appointed singers ; or as an accompaniment for 
the singing of the whole congregation. The first use is 
exemplified in our “ Voluntaries,” the second in the ca- 
thedral service, and the third in parochial service. 
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Bizenurim, the magnificent seat of the duke of Marl- 
borough, is situated about eight miles from Oxford, and 
close to the town of Woodstock. The palace itself is 
placed in the midst of an extensive park, beautiful by 


nature, but mou.ded to perfection by art; the celebrated 
landscape-gardener Brown having here exerted all his 
ingenuity to produce his chef-d’ceuvre, which his plans, 
carried out at Blenheim, have been acknowledged to be, 
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The river Glyme runs through the park, and at a short 
distance before the principal or northern front of the pa- 
lace widens into a large sheet of water, having all the 
appearance of a lake, at the western extremity of which 
the river turn#off to the south, and winding between the 
grassy elevations of the park, unites its waters with 
those of the Evenlode. The visitor enters the park at a 
beautiful gate, or triumphal arch, of the Corinthian order, 
on the side néar Woodstock, which was erected in 1723, 
by Sarah, duchess of Marlborough, after the death of the 
duke, who did not live to see the work completed which 
was designed to honour his achievements. Proceeding 
towards the south-east, he shortly arrives at an elegant 
structure called the China Gallery, of which we shall 
speak more particularly in another place. The road now 
turns to the right, and approaches the palace, the higher 
parts of which he has seen throughout his walk through 
the trees. The building was erected from the designs of 
Sir John Vanbrugh, in the reign of Anne, by whom, 
with the concurrence of parliament (which voted 500,000/. 
for its completion), it was conferred, together with the 
honour of Woodstock, on John, duke of Marlborough, 
as a testimony of royal favour and national gratitude for 
his services against the French and Bavarians. 

The name is derived from a small village on the banks 
of the Danube, near which the famous victory was gained 
by the Duke on the 2nd of August, 1'704 ; on the anniver- 
sery of which day, a flag or standard, painted with three 
fleurs-de-lis, is presented at Windsor to the reigning 
monarch, “as an acquittance for all manner of rents, 
suits, and services due to the crown.” 

Great as the parliamentary grant appears to be, much 
more was expended ere the palace and its adjacent em- 
bellishments were completed. 

The architecture of the building excited much contro- 
versy at the time, and although the style has found sup- 
porters, many strictures were passed on it, the severity of 
which the refined taste of the present day cannot but 
acknowledge to be just. But if it is wanting in archi- 
tectural beauty, it certainly may lay claim te much 
originality ; and if we could wish for a more elegant ex- 
terior, nothing can be more magnificent, and at the same 
time more convenient, than its interior. In describing so 
extensive a building as Blenheim, we cannot do better 
than follow our guide through the rooms in the order 
in which they are shown to visitors. We enter the 
large Corinthian portico at the north front (which from 
wing to wing is in length 348 feet), and shortly find our- 
selves in the hall, 67 feet in height. The ceiling is 
painted by Sir J. Thornhill, with a representation of Vic- 
tory crowning the Duke at Blenheim. The sides and 
galleries of this noble apartment are ornamented with 
several pictures and statues of great merit. 

From the hall we proceed along a gallery to what is 
calijed the “ Bay-Window Room,” hung with tapestry of 
great beauty, which, with the numerous pictures and 
mirrors, gives an air of t comfort to the apartment. 
The next room is the duke’s study, full of pictures, and 
containing some fine bronzes. The east drawing-room, 
the grand cabinet, the little drawing-room, and the great 
drawing-room, are consecutively shown, all of which are 
hung with crimson cloth, and are crowded with pictures, 
which it would be folly to attempt to describe. Every 
apartment at Blenheim is adorned in a similar manner, 
and some of the finest specimens of the old masters are 
here to be met with. The dining-room is next to be 
visited, a lofty and commodious apartment, containing, 
among other pictures, several by Sir. J. Reynolds, of the 
Marlborough family. From this room we enter a mag- 
nificent apartment called the Saloon, the lower part of 
which is lined with marble, of which the large door-cases 
are likewise entirely composed. The ceiling and com- 
partments of the walls are painted by La Guerre, the 
former being an allegorical picture complimentary to 
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the Duke; the latter, the principal nations of the world, 
Passing from the green drawing-room, hung with ta- 
pestry, we proceed to the state drawing-room, the finest 
of the whole for the richness of its furniture, its propor- 
tions, the splendour of its decorations, and the taste dis- 
played in its arrangement. It contains some fine tapestry, 
representing the March to Bouchain and its Siege. We 
next enter the state bedchamber, hung with blue damask, 
with which the furniture and bed are covered. The bed- 
pests are beautifully carved and enriched with gold, their 
extremities being adorned with military trophies, and 
the top of the bed, rising into a dome, is surmounted 
by a ducal coronet. The whole is very elegant. The 
library, the next room to which the visitor is conducted, 
is of a more sober character, though larger than an 

other. It occupies the entire west front, and is 200 feet 
long by 32 wide in the centre. It is supported and 
adorned with solid marble columns, the basement being 
composed wholly of black marble, and contains the books 
of the Sunderland Collection, consisting of 20,000 vo- 
lumes; but the whole of the collection formed by Charles, 
earl of Sunderland, is not kept in this room, there being 
another portion in a part of the palace not shown to 
strangers. At the upper end is a fine statue in white 
marble, by Rysbrach, of Queen Anne; and other statues, 
busts, and paintings adorn the walls. 

From the library we proceed along a piazza to the 
chapel, situated in the western wing of the building, the 
most striking ornament of which is a monument to the 
memory of John, duke of Marlborough, and his duchess, 
by Rysbrach. 

We have now run over the rooms of the palace which 
strangers are permitted to view, and we once more find 
ourselves before the north front of the building. We 
can now visit the theatre and the Titian room adjoining. 
The former is very elegant, and contains some beautiful 
scenery. ‘The latter encloses the celebrated series of pic- 
tures of the ‘ Loves of the Gods,’ well known by the 
many engravings which have been made after them. 
There is, however, little more than colour to recommend 
them, for this artist, so pre-eminent in all that related to 
the proper management of his palette, appears here to have 
had little feeling for beauty either of expression or form. 

The China Gallery, which we passed in coming to the 
house, is a small building, containing a fine collection of 
porcelain, delf, and Japan manufactures, formed by Mr. 
Spalding, and presented by him as an appendant to 
Blenheim, on condition that it should be annexed as an 
heirloom to the Marlborough family, uuless the duke 
should choose to give it to some university, museum, oF 
corporation. The effect of the glittering contents of this 
bui ding, in which all colours and forms are exhibited, is 
surpassingly splendid. 

We have as yet said little of the park, and we feel 
that where description can convey no iden of the beauties 
which only the eye can comprehend, the less that is said 
the better. The labours of Brown have been followed 
up by the taste of the succeeding proprietors of the do- 
mains and the result at the present time is the very per- 
fection of landscape gardening. The same praise may 
be awarded to the beauty with which the gardens are laid 
out, especially since the present duke has so much im- 
proved their former excellence. : 

We cannot however quit Blenheim without directing 
attention to the beautiful prospect which the view from 
the south front of the mansion affords. The eye, stretch- 
ing over the beautiful lawn and pleasure-grounds, com- 
mands a distant view of the village of Bladon rising 
above the trees of the “ Lesser Park,” with the bright 
prospect of the surrounding country, and the indistinct 
outlines of the Chiltern Hills bounding the verge of the 
horizon. No view, composed as it is of so happy ® 


union of nature and art, can be imagined more beautiful. 
In conclusion, we have only to say that the house may 
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be viewed by strangers from two o’clock till four, except 
on Sundays and public days. On Woodstock fair-days 
it can be seen by express permission we» The china 
gallery, park, and pleasure-grounds may be seen at any 
time except on Sundays. 


THE LOON, OR GREAT NORTHERN DIVER, 
AND THE MODE OF HUNTING THEM IN 
NORTH AMERICA. 

[From a Correspondent.] 


Tus Great Northern Diver, or Loon (Colymbus Glacialis, 
‘Amer. Ornithol.’), is not only common to the northern 
regions of Europe and Asia, but is likewise a frequenter 
of most of the colder parts of North America. Although 
the American Loon so very much resembles the Great 
Northern Diver that occasionally visits our cwa shores, 
but which is a more general frequenter of countries situ- 
ated farther towards the north, both in plumage, habits, 
and peculiarities,—yet, from its being somewhat smaller, 
it has been a matter of doubt with many persons whether 
or not they are actually one and the same variety. My 
own experience inclines me to the opinion that the 
American Loon is not a distinct species ; for it is a well- 
ascertained fact that causes frequently occur, such as a 
difference of food or climate, which operate not only upon 
the growth of birds, but of beasts and fishes also. 

In the northern parts of the United States, where we 
were in the habit of hunting Loons, and where they are 
probably more numerous than in any other -part of 
America (in consequence of that district abounding with 
secluded ponds and lakes), they are fallen in with at all 
seasons of the year, except during the period when the 
waters are covered with ice. On the approach of winter 


they migrate to the bays and estuaries along the Atlantic 
coast, and about the beginning of May return to their old 
haunts, the fresh-water lakes, and the broad and deep 
rivers. At the period when Wilson published his ‘ Orni- 


thology of the United States,’ it was thought that they 
very rarely bred in the northern or middle states: but 
more recent discoveries prove this not to be the fact ; for 
though their nests are seldom met with (for they generally 
make them on small islands, or other places difficult of 
access), it is no unusual sight to see a couple of young 
ones (that being the number they generally hatch) in 
company with the parent birds, evidently much too young 
to have travelled from a distance. The Loon’s love of 
solitude is very remarkable, since more than one pair of 
them is scarcely ever found frequenting the same waters. 
Neither do they tolerate the society of other water-fowl ; 
for if a covey or two of ducks, teals, &c. pay a visit to 
some quiet secluded little lake already in the possession 
of a couple of Ldons, these birds may be seen to keep as 
much aloof as possible from the other birds, being deter- 
mined apparently to hold no communication whatever 
with their more socia) visitors. 

In England we commonly apply the term “ hunting ” 
to the pursuit of four-footed animals ; yet there are cases 
where persons, in the absence of field-sports, practise 
ignoble pastimes, and where they worry and sometimes 
drewn a poor aquatic bird,—and this they designate 
“duck-hunting.” But the application of the term 
“hunting ” seems to be the most correctly used where 
the game, whatever it may be, is hunted by four-footed 
animals ; so that if some otter-hounds chase a duck, or a 
ferret pursue a rabbit or a rat, or a pack of hounds a deer 
ora fox, it would seem that each might, with equal 
Propriety, be termed “ hunting.”’ 

The Americans, however, appear to have a somewhat 
Peculiar way of calling things by wrong names. Thus 
they apply the term “ugly” to the handsomest horse 
that ever bore a saddle, if he show any vicious symptoms ; 
ind if a farmer take out his fowling-piece into his garden 
for the purpose of shooting the jays that destroy his peas, 
they would call this “a going a jay-hunting.” 
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In the cases I am about to relate, althcugh there were 
no dogs employed, my American neighbotirs invariably 
applied thereto the term “ Loon-hunting ;” and for want 
of a more appropriate one, I will not employ any other. 

Though the Loon is of large size, weighing six or 
seven pounds, and measuring, from the tip of its bill 
(which is four or five inches long) to the extremity of its 
short tail, about thirty-four inches, it is as dexterous in 
its movements, and dives as quickly when alarmed, as 
any of the smaller class of divers. It is naturally a very 
timid and shy bird, and, having a remarkably quick eye, 
it seldom suffers itself to be approached within gun-shot 
distance from the shores of those waters where it is most 
usually found. Its flesh is very coarse, and the flavour 
fishy ; so that it is no object of interest with the generality 
of American hunters ; for they rarely expend their pow- 
der and shot upon any species of game that cannot be 
turned to a profitable account. In some parts of Russian 
Siberia the natives use some process in tanning the skins 
of the breasts of those birds, with the down upon them, 
which they afterwards convert into caps and other gar- 
ments; and when Lewis and Clark visited the mouth of 
the Columbia river, they observed some of the native 
Indians with robes made of the skins of Loons. It 
scarcely ever attempts to walk, which it performs jill: 
hence the inhabitants of Iceland call it “ Loom,” which 
signifies /ame. The head and a portion of the neck are 
of a deep black, with beautiful green and purple reflec- 
tions. ‘The upper parts of the body are black, slightly 
shaded with green, and numerously spotted with white ; 
the lower parts are white, slightly tinged with a dusky 
hue. Its legs are strong, and the feet remarkably large 
when the web is expanded. 

There being numerous small fresh-water lakes in the 
neighbourhood where I resided that were much fre- 
quented by these peculiar birds, I soon became an adept 
in Loon-hunting; and although two or three of my 
neighbours (Americans), who were regular back-woods’ 
hunters, frequently volunteered to accompany me in those 
excursions, I never knew them embark in them without 
me. Qur plan was to set out in a tolerably light canoe ; 
their business being to paddle our little vessel towards 
the bird we proposed to hunt down, and mine to fire at 
it whenever a favourable opportunity offered. My place 
was at one extremity of the canoe; theirs as near the 
other extremity as practicable. My companions, after a 
little practice of this sort, became “as cunning as Loons” 
themselves. As soon as one of these birds observed us 
making our way towards it, before we were close enough 
for my long fowling-piece to do it material injury it was 
sure to disappear under water ; and the main considera- 
tion with us then was, to paddle our canoe with all pos- 
sible speed in the direction we supposed the Loon to 
have taken, in order to be near it when it arose to the 
surface. But this was an exceedingly difficult matter 
to calculate upon, although, through experience, my 
companions became remarkably good judges. Some- 
times, however, when we had forced our little craft 
through the water with all possible despatch, and were 
“lying on our oars” in the momentary expectation of 
seeing it appear near us, it was provoking enough to 
witness the clear mirror that the face of the lake pre- 
sented slightly disturbed at the distance of two or 
three hundred yards from us, by the bird cautiously 
raising its head and neck above the surface. In such 
cases there was no alternative but that of making the 
best of our way towards it, when it would again dive. 
After two or three attempts of this sort, we probably 
succeeded in coming within moderate gun-shot distance 
of it, when I would fire, not so much in the expec- 
tation of doing it any serious harm, as greatly to alarm 
it, and thereby induce it to keep under water as long 
as it possibly could; for by being able to force it to 
dive again the instant it had ascended for the purpose of 
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drawing breath, it soon became evident that the poor Loon 
was not only much confused, but also so weakened that 
its speed under water was much lessened, consequently 
its bom of re-ascending more easily ascertained. 

If by accident or otherwise they happen to arise to the 
surface near the pursuing party, they utter a shrill and 
piercing cry, fully aware, one would think, of their im- 
minent danger. Where the water is deep, which is 
almost universally the case with the American lakes, it is 
all but impossible to make them take to their wings, 
cunningly preferring to trust for safety to their remarkable 
power of diving. Not that they are deficient in the power 
of flying when once they are fairly on the wing; but 
they apparently find great difficulty in raising themselves 
from the water; and in gaining a sufficient elevation to 
clear the tops of the surrounding forest-trees, I have 
frequently known one of these birds make three circuits 
round a moderate-sized sheet of water before it could 
attain a sufficient altitude for that purpose. If they 
could be driven to take wing, their destruction would 
be more speedy and certain ; for in that case one boat- 
party might be stationed in a situation that the bird 
would be sure to pass near, in its circuits round the 
piece of water; while the party that scared it from its 
watery clement might also take up a position to intercept 
it, if the other failed in bringing down their victim. 

We have sometimes pursued one of these birds the 
greater part of the day, during which several shots 
were fired at it; and it had been kept under water so 
much that, in addition to its being wounded, it was ac- 
tually half drowned ; and yet after all we were obliged to 
give up the chase in despair. And, what is still more 
remarkable, we have hunted a couple of these birds, 
and wounded both severely, so much so that we expected 
to find them floating dead upon the water next morning ; 
instead of which, they had contrived, during the night, to 
find means of escaping ; for on carefully examining every 
portion of the lake, and the surrounding shores, they 
were nowhere to be found. 

These birds are very rarely seen on the wing, for when 
they remove from one lake to another, or migrate to a 
distant river or part of the coast, they generally travel by 
night, or about daybreak in the morning. 


An Island Fortress.—Aborima, one of the Navigators’ 
Islands, is about two miles in circumference, from two to 
three hundred feet in height, and is situated half-way be- 
tween Manono and Savaii. It received its name, which 
signifies ‘ the hollow of the hand,’ from its remarkable shape. 
Most probably it is the crater of an extinct volcano. It is 
precipitous and inaccessible, except at one small opening ; 
and the people of Manono, to whom it is subject, use it in 
time of war as a fortress for their families and property, 
and, in the event of defeat, as a retreat for themselves. 
For these purposes it is well adapted, as it is so compietely 
proiected on all sides by the inaccessible rocks, that it is 
only necessary to guard the narrow entrance. This is 
done most effectually: first, by throwing tripping-lines 
across it, so that men stationed on the jutting rocks that 
flanked the passage could easily overturn every canoe that 
entered it; and secondly, by constructing a platform or 
bridge on the rocks that overhung this opening, from 
which they could hurl huge stones upon the invaders. 
Although, therefore, the people of Manono had been at 
times driven from their own island, this retreat was so 
effectually guarded, and so well provided with food, that 
they never had been, and scarcely could be, subdued. Bar- 
ren and sterile as are the sides of the rocks, a very different 
appearance is presented when you arrive opposite to the 
point where the crater has emptied itself. Here the whole 
of the interior opens at once to the view, and anything 
more beautiful or unique cannot be imagined. The island 
is a basin, most regularly scooped out, and ascending witha 
gentle slope from the centre to the circumference; and 
although, on approaching it, nothing meets the eye but 
sterile cliffs, when you catch a glimpse of the amphitheatre 
w thin, you discover then a glorious contrast to the dreari- 
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ness and desolation without. Nota barren spot is to be seen, 
but one verdant covering of tropical vegetation, the whole of 
which, from the peculiar form of the island, presents itself 
at a single view, and fills the beholder with delight, If 
mye could enhance the beauty of the scene, it is the 
group of native dwellings, which, half revealed among the 
trees of cocoa-nut, bread-fruit, and banana, form the settle- 
ment.— Williams's Missionary Enterprises in the South 
Sea Islands. 


Delicious Beverage afforded by the Cocoa-nut.—In many 
of the coral islands of the South Seas there’ are neither 
springs nor streams; and were it not for the cocoa-nut, the 
inhabitants must perish. On a sultry day, when the very 
ground burns with heat, a native, by climbing the cylindri- 
cal trunk of one of these trees, can pluck a dozen 
unripe nuts, each containing a pint or more of water, as coo] 
and refreshing as from the limpid stream. The cocoa-nut 
milk, as it is obtained in England, conveys no accurate 
idea of the delicious beverage used by the natives; for as 
the nuts are old and dry, the fluid is rancid. In the tropies 
the water is drank before the kernel is formed, when it is 
perfectly clear, and combines a degree of acidity and sweet- 
ness which renders it as refreshing as lemonade. — Williams's 
Missionary Enterprises in the South Sea Islands. 


The Progress of Man Developed by the Variety of his 
Wants.—It is only the multiplication of the kinds of wants 
which renders the passion for wealth unlimited. The 
wants of savages, for example, are confined to a few of the 
most necessary articles, such as food and clothing ; and of 
these they have not a sufficiency. Supposing, however, for 
a moment, that the catalogue of. their wants could remain 
invariable, it is not difficult to conceive the means by which 
their existing wants might be fully gratified. They might 
be fed to satiety, and clothed to satiety; and thus (all new 
wants being excluded by the hypothesis) the final sum of 
the wealth would be reached, and all further production 
would be useless. The same would be true of more civilized 
societies, were their wants in like manner limited to any 
determinate number. If no books of any other description 
had ever been wanted than such as existed at the time 
when printing was invented, this art might soon have mul- 
tiplied copies to a degree fully adequate to the supply of all. 
The same is true of every other particular commodity; and 
thus it is the infinite variely of wants, and of the kinds of 
commodities necessary to their gratification, which alone 
renders the passion for wealth indefinite and insatiable— 
Lecture on the Notion of Value, by the Rev. W. F. Lloyd. 


Right Method of Reading.—There is not seldom to be 
found, even amongst those who aim at knowledge, who with 
an unwearied industry employ their whole time in books, 
who scarcely allow themselves time to eat or sleep, but read, 
and read, and read on, but yet make no great advances in 
real knowledge, though there be no defect in their intellec- 
tual faculties to which their little progress can be imputed. 
The mistake here is, that it is usually supposed, that, by 
reading, the author’s knowledge is transferred into the 
reader’s understanding; and so it is, but not by bare read- 
ing, but by reading and understanding what he writ. 
Whereby I mean not barely comprehending what is affirmed 
or denied in each proposition (though that great readers do 
not think themselves concerned precisely to do), but to see 
and follow the train of his reasonings, observe the strength 
and clearness of their connection, and examine upon what 
thev bottom. Without this a man may read the discourses 
of a very rational author, writ in a language and in propo- 
sitions that he very well understands, and yet acquire not 
one jot of his knowledge ; which consisting only in the per- 
ceived, certain, or probable connection of the ideas made 
use of in his reasonings, the reader's knowledge is no fur- 
ther increased, than he perceives that so much as ne sees of 
this connection, so much he knows of the truth or proba- 
bility of the author’s opinions.—Locke on the Ui 
standing. 








*,* The Office of the Seite for the Diffusion of Useful Knowledge is at, 
59, Lincoln's Inn Fields. 
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